THE  FORMATION  OF THE  KINGDOM  OF  FRANCE

at Venice and in Flanders, where were to be found centres of maritime
commerce with the Orient in one direction and Scandinavia and England
in the other. Then, half-way between Venice and Flanders, there began
for purposes of exchange, the Fair of Champagne, which enriched other
French towns. Many a bishop and feudal lord amicably granted privileges
to the bourgeois in order to further the gathering together on their lands
of persons who would pay quit-rents and man militia bands.

In other lands the communes were to have more distinguished destinies.
In Germany the Hanseatic cities became independent republics, as was
the case with Florence, Milan and Venice in Italy. In England the
bourgeois joined forces with the knights to form the House of Commons,
and soon they ruled the land side by side with the barons. In France the
bourgeois increased in wealth and in real power; they gave advisers
to princes, judges to the kw courts, geniuses to literature; but they re-
mained a class apart, looked down on as inferiors by the nobility and the
Church, and it was the discontent of this 'Third Estate' which in 1789
was to produce the Revolution. But in the tenth and twelfth centuries,
the new bourgeois class leaned on the King and supported him against
the feudatories.

Louis VI, the Fat (1108-37), king and judge, sought above all to
maintain free communications between the royal and episcopal cities. He
razed the strongholds which commanded passage along the roads and
routed those petty tyrants of the Ile-de-France who plundered merchants
and pillaged monasteries. As against seignorial usurpations, Louis VI
made himself the defender of the 'custom of die French*. Abbot Suger,
his minister, praised him for defending churches, succouring the poor and
the unfortunate, watching over the peace of the realm: 'It is a common-
place', said Suger, 'that kings have long hands ...' A novel idea, since
no one would have thought of saying that the power of die early Capetians
stretched very far. The new kingship respected the independence of the
feudal lords widiin their domains, but placed itself above all these local
powers in the maintenance of order, justice and peace. It is shameful
for a king to transgress die law, because king and law draw their authority
from the same source', said Suger. Thus throughout the country the
King of France began to play the part of a tighter of wrongs. He remained
the first among the feudal lords, the suzerain of suzerains; he was also
the anointed of the Lord, king by the grace of God; very soon he would
not even have to invoke this sacred character in order to justify his power
in the eyes of the French people. The very basis of die new monarch
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